1HE TRIANONS

weeks aren't so terrible, after all! I'll then have him posted to the
Boulevard Saint Germain. But what he's to do there I'm damned if I
know! I'm in process of reducing redundancy in my department. I
shall have to justify your brother's employment. I shall also get into
trouble with a colonel or two."

Having told the major at the Medical Board that he could ride a
horse, Jean-Noel had been posted to the 4th Hussars at Rambouillet.

Jean-Noel arrived there with the idea that his obligatory three weeks
were a prison sentence. Yet, after a few days, he discovered that life in
a regiment was not quite so appalling as he had imagined. The vermin
in the big whitewashed barrack-room did not single him out for victim.
The stink in the room in the morning was no worse than that in a
railway carriage or the dressing-room of a sports club, and Jean-Noel
was forced to recognize that the odour of his own body contributed to
it. He did not catch a chill after foot-drill. His hair cut short, his body
buttoned tightly into a drill fatigue-jacket, he rediscovered, as he
groomed and saddled the horses, the smell of the Mauglaives stables.
On the barrack-square he saw officers who reminded him of Gilon and
De Voos, of the horsemen and huntsmen who had peopled his child-
hood. He grumbled bitterly when they went to the cafe; he cursed
the corporal of horse, the military hierarchy and the absurdity of their
training, with the same forthrightness and in the same words as the
young peasants from the Beauce and the lads from Chantilly, who made
up his troop.

He had thought he would be unable to stand the fatigue of the life.
And indeed he fell exhausted on his iron bed at night; but it was only
to sleep like a log and wake up the next morning surprised to feel him-
self fitter than the day before. The muscles of his shoulders and chest
began to harden and they were no longer the muscles of an adolescent.
The hour of the canteen's opening, the sergeant's anger, the eccentrici-
ties of the squadron officers, the correct adjustment of his gaiters, these
became his principal preoccupations, the subjects of his conversation
and his laughter.

The first day the recruits were given a pass, Jean-Noel went with the
others, the Chantilly lads and the Beauce peasants, to the brothel that
stood immediately opposite the guard-room to drink sticky cognac and
have his thighs fumbled by the girls in pink underclothes. At the risk of
earning four days' cells he arranged with the regimental tailor to have
his walking-out uniform altered to fit him.

The uneasy, gilded atmosphere of the Palazzo Galbani, the death of
Pern, Christian Leluc, Pamela, all these became quickly and strangely
blurred in Jean-NoeTs consciousness.

Jean-Noel was beginning to learn real comradeship between men
in a rough but unequivocal promiscuity; and he felt the beginnings r
friendship for some of his companions.
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